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PREFACE 

This is a new book designed to help those studying for 
public examinations in literature. It suggests a plan of campaign 
for tackling the set books and is valuable for students studying 
for G.C.E., “O” and “A” levels, for C.S.E., R.S.A., and similar 
examinations. 

Students studying on their own will find it especially 
useful. 


D.C.P. 
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general points for the study of all 
literature set books 

Studying is Sd 1 ”" 

teiSwSy notes on^ a-gjnde.forthere is no element 

S f- ^d'^SuSy by tbe an^ot 

himself as well as hundreds of students. 


The study of literature is important because it is also a 
study of life The set books may consist of poetry or prose u 

from them you should gain*a richer experience of the 

world in which you live. Poetry, for instance, can be bappy 
Tad rkh or unadorned, appealing to the heart or to the 
intellect Novels can tell you about the characters of people, 
about their ways of life, about their emotional and psycho¬ 
logical experiences and about the era in which they lived. 

Plays are meant to be acted, but scenery, d£cor, and 
costume are all also important in the production of a drama. 
Ideally, a play should be seen as well as heard and read. Drama 
should heighten your appreciation of colour, form, movement, 
and develop your visual sensibilities. 

All books should tell you something about the author, for 
literary writers are men and women who have learned to write 
within their own experience. 


How to Use Your Educational Aid 

This book is meant to tell you how to deal with all 
the works of literature you may have to study. Points on each 
type of literature book — the novel, the play, the essay and 
poem — are given in some detail in the first four sections of 
this aid. 


It is useful to do the following before you start studying 
a set-book. 

1. Find out all you can about the writer/author. When did 
he live? Where did he live? What nationality is or was he? 
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2. Establish his place in literary history Anv 

on literature should help you in this direction vr a * bo °k 
what else he has written What1-oS ° Ut > t00 > 
speciality? Is your set book his most or least ^or^ wor^ 

3. Read the introduction or foreword m u t 
What is the writer’s expressed intention in writW aIV 

enloBiesTf appear ^^ 0 ^ 0 ^' CTiticisms »d 

it acted on the ^stage^JEFORE you^ead^^Whtch^out for 
vision! If Rework fs'poetty!'find^omTanyVmo 0 

Reading the set book. 

1. Read it through quickly for the first time. Do not worry 
if you are not fully able to understand it at this stage. If your 
book is a novel or a play, however, you should get the gist of 
the story; if the book is one on poetry you should have some 
idea of what it is about. 


2. Mark all parts of the book that you like or dislike as you 
read it. A single pencil line (if the book is your own) would 
be enough at this stage. 

3. Mark with a double line the parts you do not understand 
at all or that you have difficulty in understanding. 

4. After this first reading, jot down about five lines on what 
you think the novel/poem/essay is about. If your set book is 
an anthology you may leave out this stage altogether. 

You have now completed the preliminary work. 
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SECTION I. STUDYING A NOVEL 

it. \a read for enjoyment. The novel tells 
A novel should be jaterest j n L so that this part of 

a story ; this should a hardship. Then, it is a 

your studies 5 L? novel taking notes on each chapter, 
good idea to re-read detailed and should not normally 

These should not be too deta.led^an ^ ^ ^ k 

exceed twenty Sld ^? f ^ the nQ vel itself should be in- 
studied. Important lin . quotations should not be too 
corporated in your D ? tes -sentences. Once you 
lengthy, each c ° n sisting f w ffl be able to read 

^“yom stXry uuS the c^cntia.s of the story are 

in your mind. 

In your summary try to include the following. 


Details of the main story. 

How the story develops. 

The names and attitudes of the main characters. 
The elements of the sub-plot, if any. 


You should now take a more detailed look at the novel, 
going through it and adding to your notes pages on the topics 
we are about to suggest. You will find that these include nearly 
all you will be asked in the examination. Take a separate page 
of your notes for each topic and make sure you can add points, 
should any occur to you later. 


1. One page each for the main characters in the novel. Write 
notes only. About ten main points on each character should 
be adequate. When considering character it is useful to 
note :— (i) when a character first appears, (ii) how he is 
introduced, (iii) what he wears — this sometimes gives an 
indication of his character, (iv) his physical features es¬ 
pecially deformities, e.g.. Tiny Tim in “Christmas Carol”, 
(v) what he says, (vi) what he thinks — given in a play in 
soliloquy and in modern novels we often hear the 
thoughts of the characters, (vii) how he acts — especially 
under special circumstances such as danger, extreme emo¬ 
tion, etc., (viii) what others say about him, (ix) what the 
author thinks about him, e.g., a consideration of Shaw’s 
preface gives an indication of what he thought about St. 
Joan, (x) what he represents — a particular social trait, 
class or theme, (xi) how a character changes, (xii) the 
name of the character — this is often important in plays 
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and novels and is sometimes connected with the ner 
sonality of the person concerned — e.g., Squealer .V 
“Animal Farm”, Pilgrim in “Pilgrim’s Progress”. ° 

2. Descriptive passages in the novel. If the novel describes 
one mam town or city, one main district, one main build¬ 
ing or one ship, make sure you can describe this in vour 
ovm words. If there are many descriptions cover about 

3 ’ ? C rcco “ nt Particular anecdotes mentioned in the 

book. Pick out five which are most important in your own 
estimation. 3 11 

4. Are there any humorous passages in the book? If so, write 
down ten of the most humorous. If they are few, note 
them all. 

5. Are there any really dramatic episodes in the novel? If 
somebody has died violently, heroically or under unusual 
circumstances, be prepared to recount it. 

6. What elements of pathos are there in the novel? Do you 
feel sorry for any of the characters? If so, name them and 
say why they arouse your sympathy. 

7. What can you learn of the author himself from his novel? 
Be able to say what you can about him, using quotations 
to illustrate your answer. 

8. How does the story begin and end? Do you like the 
ending? If not, why not? If you do like the ending, be 
able to give reasons. 

9. Be able to say something about the writer’s technique. 
Are there any particular words, phrases, or sentences that 
he repeats? Consider his use of figures of speech (his 
imagery). Are his descriptions long-winded? Are his 
descriptions accurate? Do his characters seem as if they 
are living personalities? If you have noted these points 
you will be able to discuss the writer’s style. 

10. You may be asked to give your own views on one or two 
subjects. What is your favourite passage in the novel? 
Who is your favourite character, and why? What episode 
in the novel do you like best? Be prepared for this type 
of question. 
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11. Some books are written for a particular purpose, not at 
all evident from a first reading. “Animal Farm”, by 
George Orwell, for example, is written for a satirical pur¬ 
pose. It is poking fun at communism. Other books might 
attempt to reform part of society or try to change 
attitudes, etc. If there are satirical or other attitudes in 
your novel, be aware of them. 

12. Some books might have a great deal of material about 
geography, history or nature study. A good example of 
the last-named is W. H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
Ago”. In such novels pay particular attention to the 
special subject, for you may be asked questions about this 
background in your examination. 

13. If you have to study short stories make sure you watch for 
the following : (i) economy of words, (ii) special tech¬ 
niques, (iii) surprise endings. 

14. Is there a dramatic quality in the novel you are studying? 
Would it have made a good play or film? Be able to 
discuss this dramatic quality. Is there any love interest? 

15. What narrative method is employed? Is the story told in 
the first person? Is it autobiographical? Is it told in the 
third person? Is it told by a person other than the hero? 

16. The development of the plot is important. Consider how 
the novelist develops his theme. 

17. Has the novel unity? If so, is it unity based on character 
(like Oliver in “Oliver Twist” by Dickens), or locality (like 
Thomas Hardy’s “Mayor of Casterbridge”) or around a 
central theme (like George Orwell’s “1984”)? 

18. Consider whether the setting is drawn realistically and 
convincingly. Many great novelists write about particular 
regions and localities — Scott and the Border country; 
Dickens and London ; Thomas Hardy and Wessex ; 
George Eliot and the Midlands and the Bronte sisters and 
Yorkshire. 

19. Consider whether the novelist is good at dialogue. Is it 
interesting? Is there too much dialogue? Does the 
dialogue fit the character? Are the words the usual ones 
that people would say in the circumstances? 
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You must get to know your novel inh' m « 1 
knowledge of the set book should be enhan«Tbv th 0Ur 
suggested above, and when you have completed “t he wotk 

(a) Read your notes on the summary and on rh» u 
themes mentioned y a 0n die other 


(b) 

(c) 


themes mentioned above. 

Re-read them at least once every week. 

ne ^ ect t0 r ^" re ad the actual novel. You will 
nnd the notes you have made »Trpii»n» c Iou .will 

purposes imme'diately beTore 

you should continue re-reading the novel itself 5 until 
just prior to the examination date. 

(d) k % l 8° od idea to get a small note-book, 

one that will fit into your pocket or handbag. In this 
you should write down quotations from the novel aS 
learn and revise them constantly. 


SECTION n. STUDYING A PLAY 

... A V^ e Said P reviousI y> a play is meant to be acted, so that 
if possible, you should see a production of the play. If you are 
unable to see it on the stage, then try to see a film, or listen to 
a production on the radio or a gramophone record. If you 
are unable to do any of these things, ask some friends to read 
it with you and if possible act as you read. 

Read the play through for the first time. After this, 
read the play for the second time, summarizing as you go 
along. Keep your summary short. Scenes in a play can do a 
number of things. For example, a scene may develop the 
story; may develop a character; may create an atmosphere; 
may pass the time between two events; may give dramatic 
relief; may unravel the plot; or may do a variety of these. 
Some plays have a main character who is more important than 
anyone else. Shakespeare’s plays often have this element, and 
in the tragedies at least, these characters have a flaw in their 
personalities. Thus, in “Macbeth” the flaw is ambition; in 
“Hamlet” it is indecision and in “Othello” jealousy. 

Quotations are very important, as they are often the sub¬ 
ject of what in an examination is called a context question. 
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(Details of how to tackle this kind of question arc given later.) 
Because of this, it is important for you to incorporate m your 
notes as many quotations as possible. 

In your summary of the play include : 

The essentials of the story. 

The part played by the main characters. 

The details of the personalities in the play. Their attitudes 
to other characters in the play. 

Where the climax occurs (the most important part in the 
play). How the plot and sub-plots are handled and 
how the play is ‘unravelled’ (reaching its denoue¬ 
ment or culmination). 

The time element of the play. 

You should now read the play again in considerably more 
detail. Add to your notes points on the following topics, but 
leave space in case anything more occurs to you later. 

1. Write one page about the story. Consider whether the 
story is original or whether it was copied from another 
writer. Shakespeare’s stories, for example, are not com¬ 
pletely original. 

2. Consider the characterization. Is there anything which 
motivates the main character’s action? Consider the 
heroes and the villains. Pick out any obvious contrasts or 
similarities between them. 

3. Consider the date of the play. What is its background? 
Consider the edition of the play and the details surround¬ 
ing its appearance. Are there any difficulties of language ? 
If there are, these will require careful attention later. 
Some words used by Shakespeare, for example, had 
different meanings for him than for us. Special note must 
be made of these. 

4. What is the aim of the playwright? Do you think he has 
achieved his object? 
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5. Is it a comedy, tragedy, or history? Does it try to teach » 

something." If there are elements of tragedy ■ com!?* j 
didacticism 'instruction) find which is the most in^L^ 
and consider how they are blended. ^portant 

6. Consider the dramatic abilities of the playwright H n , 
dc« be set bis seette? How docs he Se£TS,h ”° W 
suspenses Does he beep the same quality throughout Ids 
glay or does hrs writing abdity va^y considerably? Con- 
s^dcr scenery, costume and movement. 

7. Is me play written in verse or prose? If written in both 
media, consider why this is done How is the tSrfomS 
tion irom one to the other accomplished? 

8 ' ,? n , C „°i ^'"““important attributes of a good playwright 
“ ^ ' dmlo ^=. Pm>P«Iy- Consider bow ttepHy- 

“if rny) "* ^ M (a) &*>&*. (b) soliloquy 

9 ' P qS n ’ gbt mit f f °- r 2 Spcdal audien “ or a S P«^ 

-atre. Shakespeare, for instance, wrote for an open air 
theatre. It was special also in that no scenery was used. 
Some playwrights write for a satirical purpose, and there 
are various other types of plays — c.g., comedy of 
manners, mirac c plays, morality plays, etc. Consider the 
use of special dramatic techniques — for example, 
dramatic irony. y * 

10. Many dramatists have theories on dramatic art and form. 
Some have theories on the characters they are depicting 
Find out how they evolve these theories in dramatic form 
II you are reading Shaw for example, read his theories in 
the voluminous ‘introductions’ he has written to his plays 
<md see how he works them out in the plays themselves. 

11. How does the play end? Do you like the ending? Do the 
characters deserve the reward or fate accorded them? 

12. You may be asked^ to give your own views on a scene or 
act. What impression has each part, and the whole of the 
play made on you? 

Note : Remember that Shakespeare’s plays have a definite 

structure. This is (i) the introduction; the setting of the 
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scene, (ii) the development of the action, (iii) the climax of the 
play (the most important part where the play has become in¬ 
volved or when excitement is at its most intense), (iv) the 
working out of the action (at this stage, it is possible to see how 
things are going to work out), and (v) the denouement or the 
part where the problems are solved. 

Also remember that in many of Shakespeare’s comedies 
mistakes in identity occur. Be aware of this and be able to give 
reasons why they occur. 

You must get to know your play really well. Ask your 
friends to read small quotations from the play to test your 
knowledge of it. Keep on reading your notes and also try to 
read criticisms of the play (if any) by famous commentators. 
Above all, find time to read the play again and again — there 
is no substitute for this. Quotations are most important. If 
the play is in blank verse, you must quote accurately. It is a 
good idea to learn whole passages by heart. If you have an 
opportunity to take part in an actual production of the play, 
of course this would be admirable and most helpful to you. 


SECTION III. STUDYING A POEM OR 
ANTHOLOGY 

Poetry is probably the most difficult part of the literature 
course for the average student. In this, the technique of writ¬ 
ing is rather different from that of the novel or drama. There 
are special forms that have to be learned, and the added ele¬ 
ments of rhythm and rhyme ; rhythm refers to ‘the beat’ of 
the lines and rhyme refers to the various sounds at the end of 
the lines. 

^ avc . nolc ^ before, the reading of literary works 
should be for enjoyment. This is true also of poetry. Because 
in public examinations it is usual to find either (a) one long 
poem given for study, or (b) a number of shorter poems given 
for study, we shall deal with each in turn. 

(a) Studying a poem 

^ rc var * ou<i types of poems. If one only is to be 
studied, this is usually narrative, dramatic or lyrical. 
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1. Summarize it. Give details of the story or theme. Show 
how it develops. 

2. Consider how the poet has achieved his effects. Consider 
the words used, the imagery, the dramatic quality con¬ 
veyed (if any). Consider whether the figures of speech 
and the words used are appropriate. 

3. Note the mechanical techniques used, metre and rhyme. 
Are the sentences long (as in Milton) or short, with a 
staccato effect (as in “The Ancient Mariner”)? Is it a 
ballad, a sonnet or in another form? Has it any metre at 
all, or does it scan in free verse? 

4. Is there a moral to the story? Why, indeed, is the poet 
telling it? 

5. Does the poem give pleasure? If so, why does it? 

6. Could the poem be written equally as well in prose? If 
not, why not? 

7. Are there any illuminating lines? For example, lines such 
as :— 

Death lays his icy hand on kings, 
or A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 

cannot be improved upon. 

8. Finally, take note of the mood of the poem. 

(b) Studying an anthology 

The student is sometimes aided in an anthology by the 
fact that the poems are grouped for him under types or even 
moods. Whether grouped or not, you should read through 
the anthology quickly. At this stage you might care to divide 
the poems into three categories :— 

(a) Easy — those which you have no difficulty in 

understanding. 

(b) Harder — those which appear to have an element of 

difficulty. 

(c) Hardest — those which you do not understand at all 

or have difficulty in grasping. 
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Once the first reading is completed, summarize the poems 
under category (a) above, making sure that you have noted the 
essentials and indicating what type of poem each is, e.g., 
NARRATIVE (telling a story); DESCRIPTIVE (describing 
something); REFLECTIVE (thoughtful or thought provoking); 
SATIRICAL (making fun of human beings or society); 
HUMOROUS (having an element of fun); or DRAMATIC 
(having an element of the theatrical about it and including 
pathos). These are just examples of headings and often 
questions on these types are asked in the examination. If you 
keep such types together, this will help you to understand the 
poems more easily. 


In the summaries note (i) figures of speech, (ii) beautiful 
lines, (iii) the use of devices like alliteration and assonance, 
(iv) the sense of rhythm, (v) any other devices or style or 
anything else that appeals to you. Difficult words should be 
looked up in the dictionary and recorded with their meanings 
in your notes. 

Once you have dealt adequately with the ‘easy’ section of 
the anthology — but not before — go on to the harder sections, 
continuing in the same way. It is most important that you 
should know the poems in the ‘easy’ section really well, because 
it is these that you are likely to remember and to be able to 
quote from in the examination. As you work through the 
harder poems use the notes at the rear of the book (if any), ask 
your teachers for an explanation of difficulties, if possible, and 
read and re-read the poems again and again. Only when you 
understand the harder poems, should you summarize them. 


SECTION IV. STUDYING AN ESSAY 
OR ESSAYS 

More than one essay is usually given for detailed study 
although on occasion long essays like Milton’s “Areopagitica” 
are given as set books. Oliver Goldsmith’s essays and the 
essays of Francis Bacon are favourites in this section. 
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It is hoped that you will have some knowledge of 
the essay technique before considering the essays of others.* 
The plan of action is as before and you should read 
and re-read the essays. If the style is laborious, like Milton’s 
prose, read slowly and try to grasp the general purport of the 
subject matter. If there are a number of essays to be studied 
it is a good idea to read through them quickly for the first time. 

Now it is time for re-reading and the making of your own 
notes. As a number of essays are usually given, we shall deal 
with how these should be tackled. An essay normally falls into 
three parts — introduction, body of essay and conclusion. 
These three parts could be embodied into your notes. Essays 
falling outside this pattern should receive special attention. 
One page of notes for every essay is generally adequate, leav¬ 
ing several blank pages for your own further work. As the 
essays are read for the second time useful phrases and sen¬ 
tences should be underlined, figures of speech, allusions and 
any interesting anecdotes noted. 

In the summary of each essay include the following :— 
Title of the essay. 

Main points. 

If the points are illustrated show how. 

Any unusual allusions, figures of speech or difficult 
words. 

The main theme of the essay. The conclusion 
reached. 

You should now work on the essays in detail and add to 
your notes as you proceed. During this stage use the glossary 
at the back of the book (if any) and have a dictionary available 
to look up difficult words. In your reading consider the 
following. 

1. Whether the essays are reflective, argumentative, narra¬ 
tive or descriptive. It is a good idea to divide them into 
sections under these headings. 

‘Students are advised to consult the author’s “Aids to Essay Writing 
and the English Language” for help with their essays. 
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2. If some essays are narrative consider how the essayist has 
developed the stories. 

3. What do you consider are the best essays and why? Be able 
to give reasons for your answers. 

4. Be able to comment on the essayist’s views on serious sub¬ 
jects — e.g., death, love, life, wisdom, hate, courage, 
wickedness. 

5. Is there humour in the essays? Select what you consider 
to be the best ten examples. 

6. Is there any indication the essayist has a particular pet 
theory or pet subject? If he is an expert on a particular 
subject be able to discuss this expertise. 

7. Be able to discuss the style of the essays. Such things to 
watch in this connection are :— (a) sentence length, (b) 
imagery, (c) ambiguity, (d) use of rhetorical question, (e) 
accuracy, (f) simplicity, (g) economy of words, (h) clarity, 
(i) use of circumlocution, (j) repetition, (k) particular 
characteristics or mannerisms. 

8. What can you find out about the author himself from his 
essays? Try to draw up a list of his likes and dislikes 
from his work. 

9. Consider how the essayist handles dialogue. Could this 
be improved upon? Does the essayist use colloquialisms 
and regional dialects? If so, consider if he handles them 
well. 

10. If you have the time compare the essays of the set-book 
with those written by his contemporaries and see what 
differences exist. 

11. If there are any anecdotes which include (a) particularly 
colourful personalities, (b) well known statesmen, or (c) 
renowned literary figures, try and remember them. They 
may be the subject of questions in the examination. 

12. Decide whether there are any strange theories evolved in 
the essays. Are there any macabre events? Be able to 
outline some of these. 
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13 Writers are rarely skilled in all types of work. Consider 
which sort of writing the essayist does best. Be able to 
say why he is good at this. 

It is important that you get to know the essays well. 
Frequent re-reading of your notes and the actual essays is 
essential for this. It is also wise to learn a number of quota¬ 
tions from the essays set and these can be introduced 
judiciously in the examination room. 


SECTION V. ANSWERING CONTEXT 
QUESTIONS 

Context questions are detailed questions asked to ascertain 
whether the student knows and understands a particular novel, 
play or poem. Here is an example of a context question set 
on “Macbeth” :— 

*T is call’d the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 

Himself best knows : but strangely visited people. 

(Act IV, Scene III.) 

(i) Name the speaker. What question is he answering? 

(ii) Who was the King of England in Macbeth’s day? Is this 
the person referred to here? 

(iii) Explain the phrase “strangely visited”. 

(iv) Suggest another name for the “evil”. 

This could be answered as follows. 

(i) Malcolm is the speaker. He is answering Macduff’s 
question about the nature of a disease cured by the king. 

(ii) The King was Edward the Confessor. It is probable 
that the person, referred to here is King James I 
(1603-25) and most critics agree that this passage is 
one designed to praise and appeal to James. 
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(iii) “Strangely visited” refers to those people afflicted with 
uncommon diseases. 

(iv) Technically, the name is the scrofula — a disease which 
is caused by malnutrition. 

Context questions ask details about:— 

(a) the speaker of the words ; 

(b) to whom the words are spoken; 

(c) what particular words mean ; what particular phrases 
and sentences mean; 

(d) the figures of speech in the lines quoted ; 

(e) the importance of the quotation in the story ; 

(f) what the passage indicates about the characters of 
the speaker and the listener ; 

(g) how the words quoted are related to previous pa* 
sages or later actions. 

In some papers students are asked to paraphrase the lines 
or part of the passage. 

Hints for the student when answering context questions 

1. Answer the question directly. 

2. Answer in a complete sentence unless told to do otherwise. 

3. Do not refer to the extract itself as a context — it is taken 
out of context. Call it ‘the passage’ or ‘these lines’ oi 
‘the words’. 

4. Keep your answers as short as possible. There is no need 
to write at length. Quotations are not necessary in thi« 
type of answer although they are acceptable if they arc 
not ‘lifted’ directly from the given passage. 

SECTION VI. IMPORTANT LITERARY TERMS 

? 

A number of important literary terms are given below. 
The list will be found useful for dealing with the usual prob¬ 
lems that occur. 
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j Act; — the main division of a drama. Some writers do 
not use acts bur a varying number of scenes instead (c.g., 
Galsworthy in '‘Escape”). The one-act play has also been 
developed. 

^ 2. Allegory-: — a narrative in which the characters and 
incidents have a greater significance, usually moral or 
ideal, than appears on the surface (c.g., Bunyan’s 
"Pilgrim’s Progress”). 

^ 3. Alliteration : — the recurrence of the same consonant 
sound in words close together, e.g., “The clanging bell 
pealed loudly”. In this, the repetition of the *1* sound. 

4. Allusion : — reference to matters outside the work being 
studied. 

y 5. Ambiguity : — having two meanings. 

6. Anachronism : — a mistake in dating. For example, a 
playwright writing about a time B.C. refers to a watch; 
reference in a play of 1800 to a car. 

# 7. Anagram : — a re-arrangement of a sentence or the 
letters of a word to form others. 

8. Anecdote : — a short story. 

9. Anthology : — a collection of poems. 

, 10. Anti-Climax (also called bathos) : — the spoiling of a 

climax (sec no. 27 below) by the addition of a phrase or 
word which spoils the effect, e.g., 

Here thou, great Anna 1 whom three realms obey , 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea. 

(Pope :- "Rape of the Lock”) 

11. Antithesis : — the placing of ideas side by side for con¬ 
trast, e.g.. If they were unacquainted with the works of 
philosophers and poets , they were deeply read in the 
oracles of God. 

(Macaulay :- “Essay on Milton”) 
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^ 14. 



/ 16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

/ 22 . 
23. 


Antonyms : — words opposite in meanings to others, e.g., 
good, bad. 

(a) Apostrophe : — a punctuation mark indicating pos¬ 
session or omission, e.g., it’s — it is, the woman s hat — 

the hat belonging to the woman. .. 

fb) Apostrophe : — a turning away from the subject 
being considered, to address a person (or object) who 
(which) cannot reply, e.g., 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad ^ ^ 

In such an ecstasy J S' 

(Keats :- Ode to a Nightingale^) 

Aside : — a remark made by an actor for the audience to 
hear but which is meant to remain unheard by the other 
characters on the stage. 

Assonance : - the repetition of a vowel sound in words 
elose together, e.g., Keats' “Ode to Autnrmt — Thy 
hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind . Repetition of 
the vowels ‘i’, ‘o’. 

Atmosphere : — the part of a written work (play, poem 
or prose) which gives the setting and mood of a place or 
scene. 

Ballad : — a story expressed in simple language formerly 
intended to be sung. 

Bibliography : — either a study of books or a list of 
books. 

Blank Verse ; — verse which does not rhyme. 

Bombast: — writing in which the words used are 
elevated and elegant but the subject is commonplace. 

Burlesque : — humour obtained from imitating a more 
serious work. There is usually a contrast between style 
and subject. 

Caricature : — making fun by exaggerating a person’s 
characteristics. 

Character : — the qualities which a person has (or lacks). 
N.B., not merely the physical appearance of the individual 
concerned. 
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24. Circumlocution : — not getting to the point. 

25. Classicism : — a love of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. Also a type of writing which imitates them. 

Elements of classicism — ordinary subjects ; little 
imagination ; epigrams ; wit and satire ; down to earth. 

26. Clich6 : — stereotyped phrases that are used too often 
and have therefore lost their appeal, e.g., “like two peas 
in a pod”. 

27. (a) Climax : — this is the decisive moment in a plot. The 

/ reader or spectator has been taken through a series 

of events which now reach a crisis. 

(b) Climax : — words, phrases or ideas put in ascending 
order, e.g., I came, I saw, I conquered. 

28. Coherence : — ability to write poetry or prose consist¬ 
ently in a logical, connected sequence. 

, ' 29. Colloquialism : — using words in or from ordinary 
speech, e.g., don’t, ’bus, ’cab and exam’. 

30. Comedy: — drama which ends happily. Usually a 
comedy contains humour. 

31. .Consonance : — sound harmony or use of vowel sounds 
at the end of lines followed consistently by the same 
consonants. 

32. Counterplot: — a type of sub-plot similar to, or in 
contrast with, the main plot. This is usually introduced 
to add point to the main plot. 

x 33. Coup de theatre : — an unexpected or surprising devel¬ 
opment in a play. 

34. Couplet: — two-rhymed lines of verse. 

35. Denouement: — how a playwright unravels the compli¬ 
cations of the plot of a play. 

36. Deus ex Machina : — an expected event which solves 
X a difficult problem. 
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37. Dialogue : — conversation between two people. 

38. Didacticism : — an attempt made in writing to instruct, 
especially in matters of taste, morals and ideals. 

39. Doggerel : — simple verse which is often cynical and 
intends to be humorous. 

^xlO.^Doublc-negative : — using two negatives, e.g., “I do not 
know nothing”. (This is a device often found in 
Shakespearean plays.) 

41r^Dramatic irony: — in which the words spoken on the 
stage have more significance for the audience than the 
characters involved in the play. 


y 42.^ Dramatic monologue : — either a poem in which a 
speaker recounts his experiences or thoughts (e.g,, Tenny¬ 
son’s “Locksley Hall”) or a dramatic speech monopolised 
by one person. (If the latter the actor is conscious that 
there is an audience. Contrast soliloquy no. 95 below.) 

/ 43. Elegy : — a short verse concerned with death or love. 

/ 44. Epic : — a long poem telling a story and written in a 

high-flown style, e.g., Milton’s “Paradise Lost”. 

45. Epigram : — a short, pointed saying. 

/ 46X Episode : — a device used in narrative poetry in which 
the main story is put aside for a time to report on a 
particular person or event. 

47. Epithalamium : — a marriage song. 

( 4^' Euphemism : — a figure of speech substituting a milder 

expression for an unpleasant one, e.g.. He died — He 
passed away. 

/ 49.^Euphuism : — an affected and highly artificial way of 
writing containing too many figures of speech, and using 
antithesis, epigram and other devices of style. The word 
is taken from John Lyiy’$ “Euphues”. 
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50 Exposition : — the explaining done by an author to ‘set 
the scene’ for readers, actors or audience. 

51 Fable : — a short story with a moral. 

52. Farce : — humour mainly dependent upon exaggeration 
and meant to cause laughter. 

53. Fine-writing : — a type of journalese which involves the 
use of unusual words. 

(see no.'64 below.) 

54. Finished style : — writing characterised by very great 
care and planning. There are few mannerisms and the 
writing ‘flows’ easily. 

55. Foreword : — an introduction to a book explaining its 
objects and limits. ‘Preface’ is a synonym for foreword 
but the latter is more widely used nowadays. 

56. Genre : — a type of literary work. Means ‘type’. 

57. Homonyms : — words identical in form but with different 
meanings, e.g., minute, minute, (one means small ; the 
other a short period of time). 

N.B., homonyms are spelt the same. 

58. Homophones : — words that sound the same but are 
spelt differently and have different meanings, e.g., 
stationery, stationary ; principal, principle. 

59/^Hypcrbole : — exaggeration for emphasis, e.g., John ran 
as fast as greased lightning. 

60. Idyll — a poem giving ‘a small picture’ of simple 
country life, e.g., William Wordsworth’s “The Solitary 
Reaper”. 

61. Inversion : — a change in the normal order of words 

(subject, verb, object) in a sentence, usually for sake of 
emphasis, e.g., “Then like a chorus, the passion 
deepened”, (De Quinccy: “Confessions of an Opium 
Eater”). v 


62/ Irony : — words arc used but the idea intended to be 
gathered is different from the literal meaning. E.g., to say 
to a dull student, ‘You are a clever boy !' 

63. Jargon : — the excessive use of stereotyped words, tech¬ 
nical terms and expressions often difficult for the layman 
to understand. 

64. Journalese : — a style of writing characterised by cliches, 
latinized words, mixed metaphors and jargon. This 
‘affected’ writing was apical of early journalists, hence 
the name. 

65. Letters : — writing of a personal nature not intended 
for publication. 

66. Limerick : — a form of nonsense verse consisting of a 
five-lined stanza rhyming a a b b a and with the third and 
fourth lines being a foot shorter than the others. 

y 67. Litotes : — understatement for emphasis, e.g., He was a 
citizen of no mean city. 

6S. Lyric: — this is the most common of the three types of 
verse. The lyrical poem has musical qualities and is 
usually concerned with the thoughts, emotions, moods or 
feelings of the poet. (The other two main forms of poetry 
are (a) narrative — which tells a story, (b) dramatic verse 
— which forms a play.), 

69. Malapropism : — using the wrong word in context, e.g.» 
‘I would not wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny 
(prodigy) of learning' (Mrs. Malaprop in Sheridan's plav 
“The Rivals”), * 

/ 70.' Metaphor : — an expressed or implied comparison, e.g.. 
Expressed : (a) the camel is the ship of the desert. A 
camel is compared with a ship. 

Implied : (b) the moon sails across the midnight sky. 

Comparison between the moon and a 
ship. 

v v 

71. Metonymy: — attributes are substituted for actual 
names of things, e.g., “The kettle is boiling” (instead of 
the water in the kettle). “He is addicted to the bottle” 
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(instead of alcoholic drinks). See Shirley’s poem “Death 
the Leveller”. 

72. /Monologue : — a speech by one person in the presence 

of other characters on the stage, 

73. Ode : — this was originally any kind of poem written to 
be sung to music. It is now a lyric which has (a) dignity 
of language, (b) dignity of mood, (c) a high level of emo¬ 
tion, (d) seriousness. The ode has no distinctive form. 

^ 74. Onomatopccia : — sense suggested by the sound of the 
words used, e.g., chatter ; rusde. 

^ 75. ' Oxymoron : — combining of contradictory words and 
phrases together for effect, e.g., eloquent silence, cruel 
kindness. ( y l\sn~0O-/<' ' 

/76.'Paradox : — something which seems absurd but is in 
reality true, e.g., in England if you drive on the left side 
of the road, you are right. 

77. Parody : — an imitation of another literary work. 

78. Pathetic fallacy : — in which nature is made to sympa¬ 
thise with a person’s feelings — e.g., happy—sunshine ; 
sad—rain. 

79. Pathos : — the emotions you feel ; usually refers to feel¬ 
ings of pity. 

80. Periphrasis : — using a roundabout expression instead 
of a straightforward one ; similar to circumlocution. 

z 81." Personification : — a comparison which gives inanimate 
objects the qualities of people, e.g., “the arms of a tree” 
instead of the branches ; “The tawny-hided desert 
crouches watching her”, (Thorpe’s ‘The Mirage’). 

82. Picaresque : — a type of novel which depicts the adven¬ 
tures of the main character of the novel who is usually 
something of a rogue. 

^ 83. Poetic Justice : — when someone who has done evil is 
rewarded by evil ; when someone who has done good is 
rewarded by good. 
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84. Prologue: — a small piece of writing placed before a 
drama. An introduction to it. 

85. Prose : — ordinary writing as opposed to poerry or verse. 

86. ^ Pun : — a play on words which is meant to be humor¬ 

ous. e.g., “not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew”, 
(Shakespeare). The first ‘sole’ refers to the bottom of a 
shoe ; the second to man’s after-life. 

87. Quotation : — the use by a writer of words taken from 
the books of another person. 

88. Rhetorical Question : — a question which docs not re¬ 
quire an answer, e.g., “The doves who have not laboured 
nor travailed in thought possess the sunlight. Is not theirs 
the preferable portion ?” (R. Jeffries : ‘The Life of the 
Fields’). 

89. Rhyme : — repetition of the same sound, usually at the 
end of lines in poetry. 

90. Rhythm : — the ‘beat’ used in writing, especially in 
poetry. 

91. Romanticism: — literature characterised by individualism 
and which is against rules and conventions in writing. 
Elements of romanticism include love of nature : interest 
in the underdog; also artificiality of diction and an attempt 
to obtain perfection. 

-V 

92. " Satire : — certain aspects of society or a person’s charac- 

’ ter are held up to ridicule in an attempt at reform. 

93. ''Simile : — a comparison usually introduced by ‘like' or 

‘as’ : e.g., the warrior was as fierce as a lion. 

94. Slang : — spoken words not considered fit for literary 
use, e.g., ‘flicks’ - cinema ; ‘bird’ - girl ; ‘pop’ - popular. 

95/ Soliloquy : — a literary device when a person is made to 
talk to himself so that the audience can ‘read his 
thoughts’. Other actors are not present on the stage. The 
speaker is not conscious of an audience. 
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y6. Sonnet: — a poem of 14 lines of iambic pentameters (five 
beats to a line). A sonnet is divided into an octave (the • 
first eight lines) and a sestet (the last six lines). The former 
usually includes the main thought or description and the 
latter is a comment upon it. Between the octave and 
sestet there is a well marked pause (usually at the end of 
the eighth line) which is usually accompanied by a turn in 
the thought. 

97. Stanza : — a verse of poetry. 


98. Style : — the particular way in which each author writes. 

99. Sub-plot: — a part of a story separate from the main one. 


100. Suspense : — a device which keeps the audience in a state 
of expectancy. 




101. Synechdoche : — a figure of speech in which the part is 
used for the whole, or the whole for the part, e.g., England 
fared badly against the West Indian bowling. 


102. Synonyms : — words similar in meaning, e.g., brave, 
courageous. 

/ 103. Tautology : — repetition of an idea already expressed, 
e.g., final conclusion. 


104. Tragedy : — human conflict ending in suffering. 

105. Vernacular : — the use of ordinary, everyday language, 
rather than latinised language. 


SECTION vn. USING QUOTATIONS 

It is surprising how many students do not know how to 
quote properly. Many otherwise very good literature papers 
are spoiled because students have not been taught — or have 
never learned — this technique. There is a difference between 
quoung poetry (including blank verse) and quoting prose. 

When quoting poetry (or blank verse) you should take a 
new line. An example of this is as follows. 
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After this first murder Macbeth is still guided by the twin 
forces of ambition and fear. He believes that Banquo’s off¬ 
spring will be the future kings and he cannot bear the thought. 
He says (and now comes the quotation), 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings : 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a banen sceptre in my gripe. 

(Act III, Scene I.) 

Note that the first letter of each word in the above is a capital. 
This must be retained in verse, and you must remember the 
exact word that starts the line. 

If you cannot remember a complete quotation it is quite 
in order to do this :— 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings : 

. a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

After the quotation a new line has to be taken before con¬ 
tinuing in prose. 

When quoting prose it is NOT necessary to take a new 
line. You may carry on in the same line. An example of this 
is as follows : 

Lamb said (and now the quotation in the same line), To 
be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. He continues by 
saying more about people who are getting well, and affirms that 
getting well is a fall from dignity, amounting to a deposition. 

Sometimes you may find it convenient to quote short 
sentences or phrases in the body of the essay you are writing. 
This device is most useful to show that you know the play well 
and single quotation marks or inverted commas will suffice. Here 
are some examples of the device in an essay on an aspect of the 
“Merchant of Venice” :- 

“Shylock is eager to have his (and now comes a small 
quotation) ‘pound of flesh’ and is pleased with Portia’s asser¬ 
tion that a ‘decree established’ cannot be altered. He eagerly 
notes that a ‘Daniel’ has ‘come to judgment’.” 
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Moreover, you should remember that “close reference” is 
a useful device when you cannot remember a quotation exactly 
or if you want to give some variety to your answers. Thus 4 
you could not remember Hamlet’s speech : - 

The dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country from whose bourn. 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear the ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

(Act III, Scene I.) 

it would be quite in order if you wrote : - 

“Hamlet speaks of the vague terrors after death, and of that 
unknown land from which no traveller ever comes back. He 
argues that this dread impedes our decisions and thus we 
prefer to endure our present troubles than contemplate others 
unknown to us”. 

The examiner would have no difficulty in deciding to which 
speech you are referring. 


SECTION VIII THE LITERATURE 
EXAMINATION 

If you have properly prepared you need not fear the 
actual examination. The evening before it is to take place read 
over all the notes you have made during the year, paying 
special attention to your summaries. You will find, because 
you have made these summaries, that you will be able to read 
through all your set books (in outline). Do not stay up too 
late, and get enough sleep. 

On the day of the examination get to the examination 
room on time. Remember the following points. 

1. Read through the paper carefully. Make sure you read 
every question. Mark those you think you can do. 

2. Make sure you read the rubrics. In most literature papers 
there is a compulsory question. # -This is usually of the. 
context type. It is wisest to do this first, for if you leave 
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it until the end you might find you do not have the time to 
complete it. 

3. You should plan your time carefully. Normally, the paper 
lasts for hours and you are to answer five questions. 
Do not take longer than 25 minutes over each question, 
and leave the last 25 minutes to read over your work. 

4. After the context or compulsory question has been 
answered (if any), answer what you consider to be the 
easiest question. You should then proceed to the more 
difficult ones. 

5. Write in clear, straightforward English. Do not use 
abbreviations except in actual words spoken, and avoid 
slang, cliches and colloquial writing. 

6. Make sure that you understand what the exa m i n er wants 
before you answer. If you are not sure, try another 
question. One of the main causes of failure at examina¬ 
tions is irrelevancy — students do NOT answer the 
question set. 

7. Quotations are essential in English Literature. However, 
they must be accurate and to the point. If your 
quotations do not illustrate the point you are trying to 
make, then they are useless. If you are given a poem to 
criticize and it is written out for you on the question paper, 
do not waste the examiner’s time by quoting from it. A 
good idea is to number the lines if you want to refer to it. 
When personal reactions are called for, there is no need 
to quote. 

3. There is no need to write at length. Two to two and a half 
sides are normally adequate for an essay-type question. 
When answering context questions keep your answers 
short and to the point Re-read what has been said about 
these earlier in this book. 

9. There is no need to write out the questions. However, 
make sure you number your answers correctly. 


10. Write legibly and avoid crossing out. If you must cross 
out work because you feel that you can do better on 
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another question, one straight line through the work you 
do not want marked is enough. 

11 . There is no need to write a lengthy introductory para¬ 
graph. 

12. If a question is divided into two or more parts or sections, 
you should pay equal attention to each. Often candidates 
write at length on one part or section and dismiss the 
other/s in a few lines. 

13. Do not write descriptions unless requested. Do not re¬ 
count the story unless asked. Some candidates give ‘an 
account of’, ‘describe’ or ‘outline’ when a critical 
approach is required. 

14. The names of the main characters in your set books 
should be spelt correctly. Similarly, the names of the 
authors, titles of essays and poems, should be remembered 
if you are to use them in the examination, Words like 
‘playwright’ and ‘Shakespeare’are often misspelt. 

15. If you have consulted any authorities on the set books and 
you want to refer to them, do not be afraid to do so. 
However, it is important to report what they have said 
accurately. 

16. If you have your own ideas on the literature you are 
studying and these ideas are sensible and can be supported 
by quotation and reasoning, by all means express them. 
Remember that revolutionary ideas and strange interpre¬ 
tations may be frowned on! 

17. Do not be too critical of the writer or dramatist for being 
‘out of date’ or having misconceptions that you know to 
be wrong. Avoid making hasty twentieth century judg¬ 
ments on literature of other times. 

18. If there are a number of views or interpretations on a 
particular scene or poem, you should be aware of these. 
However, you should not be afraid to give your own judg¬ 
ment, wherever possible giving reasons for your opinion. 


\ 



19. Do not waste your time or your examiner’s by making 
pedestrian statements, e.g., “ ‘Hamlet’ is a great tragedy” 
or “Wordsworth is a famous poet”. It should not be 
necessary to use the same material for more than one 
answer. 

20. Remember what is required throughout the examination 
is to show :— 

that you know the book, 

that you understand the text, 

that you can use the knowledge correcdy and 
apply it in answering the questions set, 

that you can select material wisely, 

that you can keep to the point, 

and that you can express your views on the book 
in question. 
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TYPICAL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


The questions below arc graced in difficulty; those ai the 
beginning of each r .ec:ion are easier:, the List few the most 
difficult. Many of rbc questions arc answered in our model 
answer books., 

Publishers. 


Questions on Novels 

1- What have you learnt about events during the French 
Revolution from your reading of “The Rover 1 ? 

(Conrad The Rover) 

1, Show why Napoleon and Snowball disagreed. Explain 
how Napoleon took over control. 

(Orwell Animal Farm) 

3- Give an account of Stevenson’s meeting with three 
interesting people. Say why you consider these meetings 
of interest. 

(Stevenson Travels with a Donkey) 

4. Give an account of Air. Collin’s proposal of marriage 
to Elizabeth Bennet. 

(Austen Pride and Prejudice) 

5. Consider the view that “Miss Havisham was eccentric 
in the extreme”. 

(Dickens Great Expectations) 

6. Show the importance of any two of the following in the 
novel 

(i) Christopher Coney 

(ii) Solomon Longways 

(iii) Mother Cuxsom 

(iv) Abel Whittle 

(Hardy Mayor of Cos ter bridge) 
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7 Describe briefly Quentin Durward's first meeting with 
Louis XL (Scott Qutmtin Durwarif) 

S Show what part (a) Shckerlcb and (b) Mirra Ahmak 

play in “The Adventures” 

(Morier The Adventures of Hajji Baba) 

9. “An indifferent detective" Consider this view of Trent. 

(Bentley Trent's Last Case) 

10 Illustrate from your novel George Eliots interest in the 

intellectual abilities of her characters. 

(Eliot Middtemarch) 

11. “Satire at its best". Consider this view of Swift’s satire 
by close reference to your novel. 

(Swift Gulliver's Travels) 

12. Give briefly Hudson’s views on nature as illustrated in 
your novel. 

(Hudson Far Away and Long Ago ) 

13. “Ralph was a natural leader of the boys”. Discuss this 
statement. 

(Golding : - Lord of the Flies) 

14. “The superstitions of the natives are the most interesting 
part of the book”. Discuss this statement critically, 

(Grimblc :* A Pattern of Islands) 

15. What do you lcara from the book (a) of conditions^ at 
sea, (b) of conditions in England during the period 
1939-1945? 

(Montsarrat The Cruel Sea) 

16. “The art of story-telling at its best”. Criticize tills view 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress". 

(Bunyan The Pilgrim's Progress, Part 1) 

17. “Kinglake’s characterisation is 
this statement. 
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brilliant”. Consider 
(Kinglakc Eothen) 








IS. “The novel shows that the murder story was in its 
infancy”. By careful reference to the novel suggest 
arguments to support this vtew. 

(Collins The Moonstone) 

19. “Obviously, a modem novel written by a modem 
novelist”. Consider this view of “Sons and Lovers”. 

(Lawrence Sons and Lovers) 

20. “It is little wonder that polite society flung up their 
hands in horror.” What elements in your novel shocked 
Fielding’s readers? Do you think the book merits such 
attitudes? By close reference to the novel, give reasons 
for your opinions. 

(Fielding Tom Jones) 


Questions on Plays 

21. What, according to the play, were the reasons for the 
rebellion against Henry IV? 

(Shakespeare Henry IV, Part I) 

22. Explain the importance of the banquet scene in the play. 

(Shakespeare Macbeth) 

23. Explain and comment on the supernatural elements of 
your play. 

(Shakespeare ri Midsummer Night*s Dream) 

24. “The dramatic structure of the play has obvious merits” 
Illustrate the truth of this statement. 

(Shakespeare Hamlet) 

25. What do you learn from “Henry IV, Part II” of 
weapons and methods of war? 

(Shakespeare Henry IV, Part II) 

26. Describe Henry V*s attitude to (a) love, (b) war, and 
(c) revenge. 

(Shakespeare Henry F) 

What is the importance of Touchstone in your play? 

(Shakespeare As You Like It) 
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2S. “Julius Caesar was more powerful dead than alive.” How 
far do you agree with this assertion? 

(Shakespeare Julius Ceasar) 

29. Show how far “Twelfth Night” is a play about love at 
first sight. 

(Shakespeare Twelfth Night) 

30. By close reference to the trial scene give a brief account 
of the characters of (a) Shylock, (b) Portia. 

(Shakespeare Merchant of Venice) 

31. By close reference to the play show how Ariel influences 
the course of its action. 

(Shakespeare The Tempest) 

/ 32. “More a poet than a king.” Consider this view of 
Richard n. 

(Shakespeare Richard II) 

33. A “serious comedy”. Consider this view of your play. 

(Shaw Androclcs and the Lion) 

34. “Despite Shaw’s strictures, St. Joan remains a heroine”. 
Consider this statement. 

(Shaw St. Joan) 

35. By close reference to the play show Tobit’s (a) kindness, 
(b) wisdom and (c) sense of humour. 

(Bridie Tobias and the Angel) 

36. “The essence of drama is conflict”. What elements of 
conflict exist in your play? 

(Marlowe Dr. Faustus) 

37. Give a detailed account of Sir Thomas More’s trial at 
Westminster Hall. 

(Bolt /I Mon for all Seasons) 

3S. “Othello is a study in jealousy”. By careful reference to 
the play illustrate the truth of this statement. 

(Shakespeare Othello) 

39. “Shakespeare paints Richard II as an ogre not a man”. 
Discuss this assertion critically. 

(Shakespeare Richard II) 





40. What arc Shaw's views oa (a) democracy, (b) monarchy? 
Illastrare your answer from the preface and from th® 
characters in the play. 

(Shaw T'ne Apple Cartj 


Questions on Poems 

41. With the aid of accurate reference and quotations zive 
an account ol the principal ideas expressed in two S 
following poems (a) “Death the LeyeUet” by James 
Shtrley, (b; Death” by John Donne, (c) “Verses on the 

eath o, Doctor Swift'' by Jonathan Swift, (d) “Th e 
Timber” by Henry Vaughan. w 

(Rhyme and Reason) 

42. “The story is not important; the way Keats tells it is” 
Do you agree.' Give reasons for your answer. 

(Keats Eve of St. Agnes) 

43. Show how Goldsmith describes the village sports in his 
poem. How does he make his descriptions vivid? 

(Goldsmith The Deserted Village) 


44. Illustrate from the poem “To a Nightingale” how (a) 
sound 2 nd (b^ colour axe used effectively* ^7 

fKears To a Nightingale) 


45. “Slight is the Subject, but not so the Praise, 

If She inspire, and He approve my Lays”. 

Explain how Pope makes the most of the ‘trivial’ subject 
in his poem. ' 

(Pope Rape of the Lock) 


46. Show how Coleridge uses the supernatural to the full. 

(Coleridge : - The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


4/. “Arnold’s infinite care and patience is shown by the 
style of Sohrab and R us turn”. Consider fhU statement. 

(Arnold Sohrab and Rustum ) 

48. Explain and illustrate from your anthology what is meant 
by (a) blank verse and (b) free verse. 

49- From the poems in your collection say what you consider 
to be the outstanding qualities as poets of either 
(a) Robert Browning or (b) William Morris. 
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50. Illustrate from the poems of William W’ordsw orth in 3 *ur 
anthology (a) his love °f nature and (b) his use of 
descriptive detail. 

51 . From your anthology' choose two poems which you 
believe to be most dramatic. Give reasons for your 
opinions and illustrate your answer with quotations. 


52. “Poetry appeals to the intellect, the imagination and the 
emotions”. Choose at least three poems from your antho¬ 
logy to illustrate the truth of this statement. 


53 . Choose three well-known poems from your anthology 
and state (a) what qualities you admire, (b) what 
weaknesses, if any, there are in them. Give your personal 
opinions on them. 


X 54 . What do you consider to be the qualities that have made 
Wordsworth’s “Michael” so appealing ? 


55. Show how Tennyson brings out the pathos in “Morte 
D’ Arthur” and explain where the pathos lies. 

56. “ ‘Atalanta’s Race’ shows William Morris’s ability at 
story-telling”. Show how he creates interest by careful 
reference to the poem. 

57. “W. H. Auden’s verse is free and conversational”. Illus¬ 
trate this aspect of Auden’s poetry from your anthology. 

58. “A picture gallery of pretty pictures”. How fair a de¬ 

scription is this of Keat’s poetry? Illustrate your answer 
from at least three poems from your anthology. 1 

59. “Poems are more concerned with ideals than ideas”. 
Criticize this statement by careful reference to at least 
four poems from your anthology. 


60. “Tennyson is a significant poet because of the range of 
his work”. Illustrate the truth of this from vour anthology. 
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Questions on Essays 

61. Outline the characteristic features of an essay by Bac 
Illustrate your answer by reference to “Of Truth” 
Ambition” and “Of Gardens”. * 


62. From the prescribed essays choose one which deal 
with (a) town life; or (b) customs; or (c) country life 
Consider the author’s treatment of (a), (b) or fc) fr 
your own experience. ' om 


63. Select any one essay and summarize its contents The 
with close reference to the text, describe the qualities 
which make the ideas and style attractive to you. 


64. Discuss Goldsmith’s style as shown from any three of his 
essays. 

65. Select from your collection three essays which you con¬ 
sider humorous. Show why the essays you choose are 
vivid and explain the humour. 
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